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In the Irish Mode 

IN THE IRISH MODE 

My Ireland — Songs and Simple Rhymes, by Francis Carlin. 

Henry Holt & Co. 

If about half of the poems in this book were omitted, the 
reading would be more of a pleasure; the task of searching 
for the really excellent poems should not be imposed upon 
the reader. Mr. Carlin has a natural facility for rhymed 
verse, or rather for rhymed song. Much of his work is 
good, much only passable, and a small number of the poems 
are exceptional. Among the latter may be mentioned: 
The Little House, The Virgin's Slumber Song, Unknown, 
My Neighbor, The Scotstoivn Visitor, The Three Songs, 
Keimaneigh, Maureen Oge, The Field of the Fort; the 
ballads MacSweeney the Rhymer, The Ballad of the 
Mother's Revenge; the brief epigrams The Cuckoo, Wine, 
Reflection and Sleep. 

Of course, as the title indicates, the poems are chiefly 
of Ireland and will therefore appeal especially to "the lit- 
tle clan" of those who are also of Ireland or devoted to the 
glamour of Celtic verse. But it must not be supposed 
that this is verse of the pseudo-Celtic school. It is, as 
I think, genuinely Irish and in what Thomas MacDonagh 
called the Irish mode. The ballads have the genuine folk 
or bardic quality, and only occasionally does one feel that 
the inspiration has not kept time with the beat of the song ; 
as in Gleann-na-smol, which Burns would have done better, 
or in The Dead Nun, which makes one think regretfully of 
Wordsworth, perhaps all the more so because it is about 
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Lucy! However, there is enough intrinsic beauty in the 
book to give Mr. Carlin a passport to a wider audience, 
if but this wider audience had been considered in the ar- 
rangement. In poems such as The Little House there is a 
delightful simplicity, all the more welcome after the undue 
emphasis placed upon the bizarre image by many young 
ultra-modern writers: 

Bathing birds beneath a spout 
Of mountain water screened about 
With supple ferns and tufts of grass, 
Are on the highway I would pass. 

And little bows of colored foam 
Arching mountain streams, that roam, 
Beneath a bridge of stone and moss, 
Are in the meadow I would cross. 

But the little house where I would call 
Has a ruined roof and a tumbled wall — 
Beyond that streamy meadow's grass, 
On the road that I shall never pass. 

The last stanza of Maureen Oge has this simple expres- 
sive touch: 

Maureen Oge beyond the sea, 

1 wait not only with the rose; 

For in the house where you should be 
The walls are lonesome for your clothes. 

One would like to quote more from the book if there were 
space. A. C. H. 
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